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walt had fully intended at first to raise 
the subscription price of Keramic 
Studio to $5 per year beginning with 
the May issue. The increased cost 
of publishing has forced Magazines 
either to raise the price of sub- 
scriptions or advertisements, or to 
struggle along without any profit. 
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And now Congress wants to increase 
the rates of postage so that they will be almost prohibitive. 
We hope, however, that this increase will not be carried to the 
extreme point suggested at first. At $5a year now Keramic 
Studio would be cheaper than it was at $4 before the war. 
However, when we considered the increased cost of everything 
to our subscribers, from luxuries to necessities, and the pros- 
pect of still greater burdens for them to bear, we had 
not the heart to add an extra straw and we will try to pull 
through at the old price until conditions are more settled. 


% 


There has been a slight advance in subscriptions since last 
December, when we began the new department editorial work. 
That change has been much appreciated by teachers through- 
out the country and has been the means of bringing the publi- 
cation to the attention of many more departments of art in 
colleges and schools. While this is very gratifying to us, we 
wish to impress upon you the need of your cooperation and 
help to increase the subscriptions. 

Keramic Studio has done its utmost for the benefit of 
Ceramic Art and we believe this fact is fully appreciated by 
those who are competent to judge. But we need more sub- 
stantial help than mere praise, although we are thankful for 
both. Will you not, each one of you, make an effort to interest 
some of your friends in this magazine? If you will send in the 
names of people who are interested in this work but unfamiliar 
with Keramic, we will be glad to communicate with them, and 
mail sample copies, lists of books, ete. Let us work together! 

The next issue will be given up almost entirely to the 
exhibit of the Keramic Society of Greater New York which 
is full of suggestions for decorators. Among other things it 
will be noted that quite a few are taking up the decoration of 
glass. We shall look for interesting developments along this 
line. We are showing in the present issue some useful 
illustrations of the exhibit of the old New York Society of 
Keramic Arts. The group of lamp vases, etc., by Miss Mason 
is especially notable for the strong designing. Mrs. Cherry’s 
exhibit contains many unique decorations as usual. It is to 
be regretted that the coloring cannot be shown, as this con- 
stitutes the chief charm. 

While everyone is thinking of the war and working for 
the various relief societies, there is danger that ceramic work 
will be neglected for a time, especially since the difficulty of 
procuring ware for decoration has grown more or less acute. 
It seems to us that now would be a good time to put our efforts 
rather on working out designs on paper and trying various 
color schemes. Such work can be taken up at odd times and 


Several have stopped publication. 


places and need not interfere with more serious duties. A 
good plan would be to take the photos of exhibits and enlarge 
some design, adapting to whatever piece you may have in 
mind to decorate later, changing the motif both in size and 
arrangement to fit different shapes. Then take some flower 
or bird studies, make conventionalized motifs from them on 
the order of the designs used in the exhibit and try to arrange 
in the same manner. This would be fine practice. 

Why do we of late confine our efforts at designing to 
flowers and birds? Why not try a few animals or fish or 
humans, we must not get into a rut even though it is an agree- 
able one. Work out on linen the same motifs you have used 
on your china and we will:arrange a competition for the fall. 
We would be pleased to have our subscribers write and sug- 
gest what sort of competition they would like, whether for 
breakfast, dinner, tea or special sets such as porch sets, card 
sets, etc., ete. 

There are two spring flowers in my garden that I 
have never seen used in design. They are most attrac- 
tive both in color and form. One is comfry, a low growing 
plant with white dotted leaves and flowers similar to the for- 
get-me-not, but larger, shading from blue in the open flower, 
through lavender, to deep pink in the bud; the other is the 
Virginia blue bell which grows somewhat taller with drooping 
clusters of heavenly blue flowers which also shade to pink in 
the bud. It has a rosette of whitish green leaves at the base. 
To know either of these flowers is to take them to your heart. 

We have been promised an article soon on the various 
undecorated wares that can be picked up either in the art 
stores or oriental shops or in unexpected places, and which 
are both charming and odd in color and shape. Many of the 
sets decorated for exhibition are of these wares: Japanese, 
Italian, Wedgwood and what not. Keep an eye out always 
for finds in this line. That is one good that has come out of 
the war, we are learning the possibilities of many wares we have 
not known before. Truly it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. We may possibly come across American made 
potteries that will be available. Let us hope so, for we need 
greatly to develop an American ware for the decorating market. 


\/ 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER! 


Those who send in their subscriptions for either six months 
or one year new, or re-newal, will be entitled to the following 
offer, until further notice: 50 per cent discount on the following 


books published by us: Regular price 
Classroom No. 1 Art of Teaching China Decoration....$3.00 
Flower Painting on Porcelain ............ 3.00 
3 Figure Painting on Porcelain & Firing 3.00 
Conventional Dec. of Porcelain.......... 3.00 
“Little Things To Make’’................. 2.50 
1.50 


This is an opportunity for teachers and is open for only a 
short time. It will be well to take advantage of it as soon as 
possible. We frankly admit that it is only to stimulate sub- 
scriptions during the summer season. 
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ANITA GRAY CHANDLER Pace EpiTor 


7 Edison Avenue, Tufts College, Mass. 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE 
BRUSH AND PALETTE 


This is Ye Old Art Inn 
where the worker of Aris and 
Crafts may rest a bit and par- 
take of refreshment. 


HERE is all the poetry our women painters were going 


to bring into the world of art to elevate mankind ?”’’. 


inguires the critic of The Art World in an acid discussion of 
certain nudes in the Spring Exhibition of the National Academy, 
painted by three Boston women, Gertrude Fisk, Helen Turner 
and Harriette Clark. ‘‘Where is the moral superiority that 
they were to contribute to save a race from slipping back into 
the tophet of animalism, of which we have heard so much? 
If our women painters can’t do better they had better go back 
to china painting or washing dishes, then they will at least be 
doing something really useful and not make their own sex 
blush for them.” He inserts one drop of balm into the acid— 
china painting is “really useful,’’ as useful as dish washing. 
He probably has not seen an exhibition of china for a decade, 
and the names of Callowhill, Cherry, Mason, O’Hara and 
Paist mean nothing to him. 


In an interesting article entitled The Rise of American 
China Painting, Lida Rose McCabe tells of Dorothea Warren 
Q’Hara’s conversion from the naturalistic to the conventional 
school of decoration. In the course of the interview Mrs. 
O’Hara is reported as saying, “When I think of the atrocious 
things I painted in response to popular demand, I wonder how 
I can ever be forgiven! I taught china painting in Kansas 
and Montana. Money was imperative and it was the only 
way | could earn it. But while I taught and perpetrated I 
felt intuitively that I was doing wrong. Subconsciously, I 
knew I was sowing seeds of ugliness where flowers of beauty 
were possible. How to bring about the latter miracle was 
mystery to me. There were no museums or collections, no 
art journals, illustrated magazines or text books accessible 
to art gropers of the Western country. While teaching in 
Montana my crimes in the name of art got on my nerves! I 
broke away and came East. At the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition I met a friend. Passing a case of china she said, 


“Was there ever anything so horrible?’ Glancing over her | 


shoulder I saw the work of my Montana pupils. ‘Horrible,’ 
I repeated. ‘Let’s not look at it! And I dragged her away.” 
From the East Mrs. O’Hara went to study in Germany and 
England. “In the European galleries,” she continues, ‘I 
wakened to the beauty of Chinese, Japanese and Persian 
potteries.”” It is of interest to note that the Museum of 
Tokio has since purchased two of her enameled jars for its 
permanent collection, | 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired 
through the generosity of Denman W. Ross his priceless col- 
lection of Chinese and Japanese pottery, porcelain, silk hang- 
ings and jewelled sword cases. These have been in the 
museum as a loan collection for some time. 


The Metropolitan Museum gives a course of lectures that 
is a little out of the ordinary, to say the least. It is designed 
especially for the interests of sales people, buyers and design- 
ers of the department stores. Professor Grace Cornell of 
Teachers’ College conducts a seminar every Saturday evening 
at 8 o'clock. These are most informal and questions are 
solicited. The course tries to show how to recognize good 
color, good line, and the other qualities that give value to art. 

The 21st annual celebration of Founder’s Day was ob- 
served at Carnegie Institute on April 26. 

An exhibition of the art of color printing was opened at 
the Rhode Island School of Design on April 24. 


Graceful example of Japanese pottery, Korean influence. The first pottery 
made in Koda bears the date 1632 and was the work of a Korean named 
Sonkai. Early pieces have white brush marks under the glaze. Later 
the decoration takes the form of lines in Mishima. Both of these meth- 
ods are Korean. Finally a true Japanese method developed,|bringing 
in designs of natural objects, impressed, of plum-blossoms and bamboo. 

This jar has looped handles, a}pottery cover, and "is decorated with a large 
peony in white Mishima. It is five inches tall. 

(Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.) 


An exhibition of lustrous gold china and decorated glass 


by Sidney T. Callowhill attracted a number of visitors to the 
Arts and Crafts Shop, Boston, during the months of April 


and May. Mr. Callowhill’s lustres are so well known it is 


useless to describe them here, but his glass decoration is some- 
thing new, taken up within the past year, and quite probably 
enforced by the scarcity of suitable shapes in white china. 
He uses both transparent. and opaque colors with excellent 
effect. All the designs are simple, flat, delicately colored, 
and decidedly pleasing. The entire exhibition was posed 
against effective backgrounds of hand-made linens and black 


velvet. 


There has been a long felt need for just such a text book 
as Henrietta Barclay Paist has given to china decorators in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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PLACE PLATES IN SILVER 
Designed by Maud M. Mason Executed by Elizabeth M. Vanderhoof 


* 


GROUP OF DECORATIVE PIECES—MAUD M. MASON. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY KERAMIC ARTS 
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KATHRYN E. CHERRY - - - PaGeE EpIToR 


Marina Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


DESIGN FOR BOOK ENDS IN ENAMELS 


ACKGROUND is Night Blue. Stem lines are Jasmine. 
Leaves are Leaf Green. Jaris Jasmine. Light grey in 
fiower Silver Grey. Medium Grey on flowers Satsuma. 
Dark in flower Lilac. Large dots Lavender. Small dots 
Orange Red. Small circle flowers Jasmine. 


VASE, CONVENTIONAL ROSE MOTIF (Color Study) 


| ate E design with Black. Put green gold in bands 

then fire. Stems are Purple Grey (enamels.) Leaves, 
Peacock Green. Small dots Mulberry. Circle, flowers are 
Wistaria. Centers, Jasmine. Dark in large flowers, Warmest 
Pink. Lightest color, Italian Pink. Go over the gold again 
then fire. If enamels need retouching go over with same colors 
If vase is Satsuma, when all finished, make a bucket of very 
strong black tea and put the vase into this, warm it up several 


times with jar in tea, allow it to stand two days; this gives the 
jar a beautiful tone and it brings background up to the tone 
of enamels and black outline. 


DESIGN FOR TEA TILE OR BOOK ENDS, ENAMELS—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 
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ADAPTATIONS OF THE COLOR STUDY—ADELAIDE ALSOP ROBINEAU 
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MAUD M. MASON - - - - - Pace EpiTor 
218 East sgth Street, New York City 


DECORATED FLOWER POT 


> ter little flower pot illustrated was of a grey crackled 
Japanese ware that sets in a saucer of the same ware. 
Soft enamels were used in its decoration, the blacks, spaces, 
lines, etc., being put in with Black Enamel. The light grey 


in the center of the flower, the wing of the bird and its’ head 
feather are laid with equal parts of Soft Yellow and Orange 
Enamels. For the leaves use equal parts Florentine and 
Emerald Green for a blueish green, or if a warmer green is 
preferred use Willow Green. The little berries are in Ver- 
milion Enamel. The body of the bird is in Austrian Blue 
Enamel as are also the wide bands at the edges of the pieces 
and the center of the flower. For the flower use Light Carmine. 
Lines under the blue bands are Yellow. The design is used 
twice and is placed on opposite sides of the pot. The black 
lines at the base are repeated on the inner rim of the saucer. 
Attractive flower pots may be bought in the Sedji ware, 
upon which very charming color effects may be obtained. 


COUNTY FAIRS 


NE of the best opportunities it seems to me to arouse 
interest in beautiful porcelains and table decorations, 

is given us in the annual exhibitions at the State and County 
Fairs. These Fairs are attended by thousands of people of 
all classes eager to see the best products of the community, 
exhibited there, and could be more useful and helpful in the 


“community, if the very best workers would participate in 


them. The prizes in the ceramic class are usually very liberal 
and numerous, covering many different kinds of articles. 

I wish that every one acquainted with such exhibitions 
would send in early announcements of them to the Editor of 
the Keramic Studio for publication, in order that every one 
may know of these opportunities for exhibitions and then 
plans may be carried out for work that would be eligible for 
prizes. Let every one join in making this year, artistic 
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accomplishments of these ceramic shows. Below will be found 
a list of prizes offered at the Queens County Fair, Long Island: 


Department M 
Section 2 
Maud M. Mason, New York City. 


All exhibits competing for premiums in this Department must be re- 
ceived before 6 p. m., on Monday, September 24, otherwise they may be 
debarred from the competition. 


DECORATED PORCELAIN—ORIGINAL IN DESIGN 


Class Ist 2d 
No. Prize Prize 
32—Breakfast, luncheon or dinner set, arranged on table with 

suitable linens and flower decorations, service for six peo- 


Judge 


33—Afternoon tea or individual breakfast set, linen, tray, ete. 7 5 
34—Decorated lamp 7 5 
36—Best piece of work executed in enamels... .......0.0000.0.0.0.0.0.0.0...... 5 3 
37—Best piece of work executed in lustre... 200000000. 5 3 
38—Monogram design for plate... 3 


oe 


FOR OUR INSPIRATION 


HE bow! illustrated this month for our inspiration is 
one in the South Kensington Museum eollections. It 
has always interested me for the beautiful spacing of its nu- 
merous borders. Only the back of the bowl is shown and it 
is especially entertaining to note the manner in which the 
base has been treated. Around the largest part of the bowl 
we have our most important and dominating border, the nar- 
row and brilliant borders at its sides framing and giving it 
importance, while the other borders play their part in covering 
the surface and making an interesting whole. The propor- 
tions of every space and line are all so carefully considered and 
thoroughly satisfying that I think the design affords us a fine 
lesson in the spacing of borders on our porcelains whether we 
are using one or many. 


STUDIO NOTE 


After a long sojourn on the Pacific Coast Miss Fannie M. 
Scammell has returned to New York City. Her studio is 
located at 244 West 104th St. 


MRS. VERNIE LOCKWOOD WILLIAMS - Pace Epitror 
University of Pittsburg. Home Studio, 52 W. Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 


SYMBOLIC MOTIFS (Page 30) 


OQ. 1. Border on Poncho Feather cloak from Peru. 
These Ponchos were made as a rug with a slit in the 
center to admit the head. : 

Treatment.—Dark portion of spiral, also first band at 
the top, Black. Light portion of spiral, Ivory Yellow; Sec- 
ond band at the top and first band at base, Yellow Red; 
band at top, Banding Blue; wide band at base, Lemon Yellow. 

No. 2. Vulture. From center of large dish found in 
Mexico. 

Treatment.—Black portions, Mrs. Cherry’s Pompadour. 
Medium grey tone, Mason’s Dark Yellow Brown. Light 
grey tone a neutralized Ivory. White spaces, white of china. 
Outlines, Black. 

No. 3. From a carved wooden basket made by the 
Indians of the Northwest. Pottery was almost unknown to 
these Indians. But every available object was carved. Pre- 
historic south and central America are considered as the great 
countries for pottery. 

Treatment.—White spaces, Ivory. Black spaces, Yellow 
Ochre, grey spaces, Aztec Blue, dark spot in oval, Yellow Red. 

No. 4. Design for wooden club used by the Indians of 
Brazil as an Insignia of Rank. 

Treatment.—Black portions, Yellow Red; medium tone, 
Aztec Blue; light grey tone Yellow Green neutralized. 

Nos. 5and 9. Early Mexican Stamps for making a 
pattern on the body, as tatooing was a universal custom. 

Treatment for No. 5. Black portion, Cherry’s Pompa- 
dour; light grey spaces, Mason’s Ivory; white portions, white 
of china; outlines, Black. 

Treatment of No. 9—Background, Yellow Red; line 
design, Black; light figures, Dark Blue; and Yellow for cir- 
cular spots. 

Nos. 6 and 8. Wooden Ear Plugs from Ancient Peru. 
Ear ornamentations were one of the distinguishing marks of 
an Inca. 

Treatment for No. 6.—Black portion, Black; space at 
the right of figure in circle, Yellow Ochre neutralized; medium 
grey spaces, Aztec Blue; light spaces, Ivory. 

Treatment for No. 8.—Dark spaces, Yellow Red; dark 
grey space, Yellow Green two-thirds, Banding Blue one- 
third; medium grey space, Royal Blue. 

No. 7. From an Old Peruvian jug found in Ethnolo- 
gical Museum in Berlin. 

Treatment.—Background of border, Black; light spaces, 
Light Yellow Ochre; medium grey spaces, Dark Yellow Brown; 
dark spaces, Cherry’s Pompadour. 

No. 10. Taken from Fruit Basket woven by Modoc 
Indians. ° 

Treatment.—Background is the same green as in No. 8. 
Dark grey spaces, Dark Yellow Brown with very little Black 
added. Bands Black. 

No. 11. Taken from a Mask worn by North West and 
South American Indians during a “ Love Story” dance. 

Treatment.—Light grey spaces, Royal Blue; medium 
grey spaces, Albert Yellow; black spaces, Black. 

No. 12. Taken from Dakota Skin-Cloak painted in 
their Picture Writing when going to War. 

Treatment.—Black spaces, Black; spots, Albert Yellow; 
triangular shapes, white of china. 
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| SUGGESTIONS FROM SYMBOLIC MOTIFS—MRS. VERNIE LOCKWOOD WILLIAMS 
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MRS. HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST~ - Pace EpiTor 


2298 Commonwealth Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


HE unit of design shown is from the high bush cranberry 

and is intended to be shown in different scale. The col- 

oring is in two shades of green and scarlet with black outlines 

and will be effective repeated on bowls, vases, jardinieres, etc., 
and if reduced can be made to fit any shape or size of piece. 


THEORY OF COLOR LECTURE 


HE last of a series of six evening lectures under the 

auspices of the Twin City Keramic Club was given in 

Minneapolis, April 12th, by Lauros Phoenix of the Minnea- 
polis School of Art. 

Mr. Phoenix explained his system of teaching color har- 
mony by the use of the musical scale—arranging the colors 
(hues) according to their vibratory relation to the musical 
notes; and finding his analogy for color chords in the musical 
chords of the scale. It is a system which involves the study 
of the fundamentals of music and depends for its logic on a 
science which is to say the least in its infancy (in a hypothet- 
ical stage). Asan arbitrary system it affords a definite method 
of selecting color schemes, and every attempt to rescue the 
subject of color from the chaotic methods of the past and to 
formulate a system based on color values and color intensity 
is an effort worthy of our consideration and study, and the 


SS? 


fact that modern musical systems are looking to color for 
analysis, are based on the relation of color to sound, shows 
that science has sensed an underlying truth and is working 
towards a solution. 


COLLECTION OF PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 


HE Twin City Keramic Club (St. Paul and Minneapolis) 
held the last of a series of luncheons Friday, April 13th, 
followed by a visit to the T. B. Walker Art Galleries, Minne- 
polis, and a talk on keramics by the Curator of the Galleries. 
The collection embraces Chinese, Korean, Japanese. 


Greek, Old Persian and Rakka ware and Wedgwood. The 


Chinese forms the major portion of the collection and embraces 
no less than eight dynasties. There are three cabinets of — 
magnificient ‘‘Lang-yao” or “Sang de boeuf,” one of rich 
‘“‘Peach bloom,” one of beautiful “Hawthorne,” several cabi- 
nets of blue and white, two of ornamented “mirror black’’ 
one of blues and one of greens. Nearly all from the great 
ceramic period covered by the reigns of ‘Chien Lung” (1736-— 
1795), “Yang Cheng,” (1723-1736), “Kang-hsi (1662-1723). 
There are splendid examples of Old Fer Ting of Sung and 
Ming dynasties; Taoist sacrifice vessels of the Southern Lung 
dynasty; and Cochin china and other wares of the Yuan dy- 
nasty. 

The collection of old Ming fills a number of cabinets and 
embraces three immense reticulated (or pierced) Temple jars. 
One cabinet contains a grand collection of porcelain, earthen- 
ware and mosaic idols in crackle, plain white and ornamented 
glazes and other specimens too numerous to mention. 

The reducing heat process in firing by which the coloring 
of the glaze is affected and different colors and effects are 
produced was explained by the Curator in an interesting and 
instructive manner. 

There is one cabinet each of Korean and Japanese ware 
and while Korea is supposed to have learned the art from China 
many centuries before the Christian era, the specimens showed 
little characteristic resemblance to the Chinese. The art is 
supposed to have been introduced into Japan through Korea 
about 200 A. .D., however excavations in burial grounds in 
Japan, dating as early as the sixth century B. C., have pro- 
duced examples of crude pottery. | 

It was during the period of Tokergawa Shoguns (1603-1868) 
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that keramic art in Japan attained its greatest perfection 
and though Satsuma ware has the distinction of being the 
most beautiful ware produced in Japan, yet in the history of 
keramics most of the great names are associated with “ Kiota’’, 
‘“‘Ninsei’, ‘“‘“Kenzan’” and ‘‘Hozen.” In the eollection are 
examples of most of the great artists—many by Takemoto 
and several vases of Royal Satsuma, besides an important 
vase of this renowned ware in another room of the Galleries. 

The two cabinets of ancient Greek pottery contain one 
of the most notable collections of this class in America. There 
are important examples treating from the 6th to the 1st cen- 
tury B. C., the choicest and most valuable from the collection 
of Mr. H. De Morgan of New York City. ) 


In the Persian collection are fine old examples, a number 
of which were found in the ruins of the palace and tomb of 


Haroun al Raschid (of Arabian Nights fame). The “ Rakka”’ 
group is made up of objects taken from the ruins of the ancient 
city of Rhagis (or Ragis) now a heap of ruins in Central Persia. 
In the Wedgwood collection is one of the 25 copies made by 
Josiah Wedgwood of the famous Barberini vase (now in the 
British Museum) as well as other specimens made by this 
master in the zenith of his fame. The collection is made 
comprehensive by cards placed at the base of each object, 
giving name of shape, glaze, color and period and date of 
manufacture, in many instances a brief interpretation of the 
ornamentation. 


GROUP OF DECORATIVE PIECES—KATHRYN E. CHERRY 


NEW YORK SOCIETY KERAMIC ARTS 
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THE LINEN PAGE. 


JETTA EHLERS~ - - - - Pace EpiTor 
18 East Kinney Street, Newark, N. J. 


A VISIT TO THE EXHIBITIONS 


HIS being the season for exhibitions, perhaps the read- 

ers of the linen page may be interested in hearing about 

some of the things which were shown. The editor has at- 
tended three exhibitions within the month, each of them making 
a special point of including table linens. The public generally 
showed the keenest interest in the subject. With our own 


club it was the first time an exhibit of the kind had been at- | 


tempted. The results were most gratifying, one fact standing 
out, namely: that in no way did the linens detract from the 
interest in the china, some people to the contrary. We watched 
very carefully the attitude of the public on this point, and 
came to the conclusion that our china never before appeared 
to so good an advantage, nor attracted more attention. 

In the various exhibitions visited there were things weird 
and bizarre, to be expected, one presumes, in the development 
of any new idea. Just whether many people could be brought 
around to accepting silk dress goods as a covering for a dinner 
table or not, is a doubtful question. And yet, that was one 
thing seen in making the rounds of the galleries. Wonderful 
color, stunning china and a truly artistic ensemble we grant. 
Perhaps one is terribly materialistic in feeling that in “fitness 
to purpose” it was wrong. The fabric was a beautiful pink 
brocaded crepe-de-chine or some such oriental weave. A 
band of cream colored filet extended the length of the cloth 
through the center, and it was edged with narrow filet, with 
wider bands at either end. A china comport in the center 
held artificial fruit, a luscious looking peach exactly repeating 
the pink of the cloth. 

Another table in the same gallery showed a cloth of a 
dull orange silk crepe. The center piece was a silver bow] in 
which were arranged calendrelas. The bowl reflected in the 
most wonderful way the color of both cloth and flowers. No 
recollection of napkins comes to me with either set. One 
would surely feel staggered at wiping one’s mouth with a crepe- 
de-chine napkin. A rather weird effect was attained by the 
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combination, on one set, of woodblock and worsted work. It 
was the only one having this treatment seen in any exhibi- 
tion. Here again the question arises of “fitness to purpose.”’ 
Of course one must not be too conservative about these things. 
On the other hand one must not sacrifice all the canons of 
beauty in straining for something ususual. 

This thought persisted, not only in regard to the linens 
but also the china. Another point which may interest you 
is that on many things tassels were used. ‘These were made 
up of colored beads or of painted button molds, in many in- 
stances a combination of both. Some were silvered. These 
were strung together and were perfectly stunning as to color 
and arrangement. They were put on by means of snap fast- 
eners so that they could be removed when the piece was laun- 
dered. Some people admired them immensely, others scoffed. 
I heard within the space of a few seconds one person call them 
“nerfectly darling’ and another declare them “tawdry.” 
Amongst other things was a set of napkins of natural colored 
pongee silk, with charming woodblock in soft pastel colors. 
In one corner an eyelet was worked and into this was caught 
a tassel made of beads. Old fashioned rick-rack braid dyed 
to match the linen was used to finish the edges of a tray set. 
Much of this which has been described would surely shock 
many people. Some of us I am sure need shocking. If I 
have dwelt at too great length upon these ultra-modern things, 
it has been solely to show what the workers are doing that is 
truly novel. 


Along with the extreme things were many beautiful ones, 
thoroughly in the spirit of the new art movement. There 
was little if anything shown that was commonplace, and much 
that was perfectly charming. Some choice Russian things 
with touches of beautiful needlework were seen. A wonder- 
ful set of Italian needlework also was shown. For the most 
part the linens were designed and executed by the various 
members. One of the most refined sets consisted of a runner, 
table mats and napkins of oyster white linen, with a very 
narrow row of what I believe is called cable stitch about a 
half inch from the hem. Upon the mats and runner another 
row was added about two inches from the other at opposite 
ends. The spacing of the whole set was the perfection of 
simple beauty. A set which attracted much attention was 
made of a rather dark blue linen, the centerpiece and doilies 
being round with fringed edges. On this was shown a set 
of wistaria china with blue enamel decoration. This was the 
only thing of its kind seen along the line. 

In looking back over the exhibitions the conviction comes 
that our field of ceramics has broadened wonderfully. In the 
broadening process naturally some things are perpetrated 
which one cannot accept. Do not allow this to stand in the 
way of our appreciation of the good in it all. 


After having seen all this wealth of good things, our little 
napkin of this month’s illustration looks rather tame. How- 
ever, one can’t live at concert pitch all the time so one needs 
something to “let down” on. This is a good example of how 
cross-stitch may be introduced. One word of advice about 
cross-stitch, unless the stitches are very small and close, “‘don’t.”’ 
To do this use a very fine canvas pulling it out from under 
after the design is completed. As this canvas is not to be had 
now on account of the war, a rather stiff scrim may be used in 
its place and answers fairly well. The other work on the 
napkin is the familiar fagoting, a finish which seems to fit in 
with so many things. 
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MAY E. REYNOLDS - - - - -  - Pace EpiTor 
116 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ASE, SCENE 


IRST Fire—Put in design with outlining ink, paint in 
darker band where indicated near top, in Old Dutch 
Blue, also design at lower part of scene, in Old Dutch Blue. 
Paint in scene, using Dark Green and Best Black for the trees, 
for the light brush Violet of Iron, and in the darker parts Brown 
Green, Moss Green and a little Dark Green. Hills in back- 
ground in Violet, Copenhagen Grey, with the slightest touch 
of Old Dutch Blue, water in Russian Green, and a trifle of 
Deep Blue Green, also a touch of Peacock Blue. Hill in fore- 
ground in Moss Green, Brown Green, Empire Green, Dark 
Greeil, a touch of Finishing Brown and Violet of Iron. 

Second Fire—Dust on tint at top of vase in one part 
Apple Green and two parts Grey Glaze, also tint where in- 
dicated near scene Grey Glaze dusted on next to Old Dutch 
Blue band and at base of vase. Retouch the scene in same 
colors as used in first fire, and go over the band and the design 
below scene with Old Dutch Blue. 


\/ 


MAY E. REYNOLDS 


ISS MAY E. REYNOLDS began her career by attending 
the Art Academy of Cincinnati, Ohio, where she studied 
for four years under Duveneck, Meakin, and other teachers of 
note. While a student she was selected to exhibit three por- 
traits in oil at the Eighth Annual Exhibition of American Art, 
in Cincinnati, in 1901, exhibiting at this time with artists of 
national fame, as Chase, Tarbell, Childe Hassan, and Wendt. 
Miss Reynolds was graduated from the Art Academy in 1901, 
and went from there to New York, where she studied at the 
Art Students League under the tuition of Walter Appleton 
Clarke, Vincent Du Mond and others. After leaving the 
League Miss Reynolds did poster work and designing in New 
York 
While in Cincinnati Miss Reynolds was an active member 
of the Woman’s Art Club, and is also a member of the New 


About twelve years ago she opened her studio for china 
painting in the Auditorium Building, Chicago, and has since 
devoted her talent to that work exclusively. 

Miss Reynolds has taught in most of the larger cities and 
is well known from coast to coast. 
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WALTER K. TITZE- - - - Pace EpITor 


210 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


BEDROOM FLOWER VASE (Page 36) 


IRST Fire—Trace design in carefully. All black bands 
and lines are black, painted on, padded and then dusted 
with same color. Paint flowers with Yellow for Painting, 
Albert Yellow, Yellow Brown, and for shadows Yellow Brown 
and Brown Green and in some places add a touch of Violet. 
Leaves in Shading Green and a touch of Violet. Small wild 
aster forms in Black as well as winding stem and leaves. 
Second Fire—Dust entire vase with 1 part Yellow for 
Dusting, 1-part Coffee Brown and 2 parts Ivory Glaze. Wipe 
out only prominent flowers, leaving all the rest under. Fire. 
Third Fire—Wide grey bands are the same color as used 
in second fire for entire background. They can be painted 
or dusted on. Retouch flowers and leaves. It is very im- 
portant you get Black on even in first fire as it must be covered 
with dusted color second fire. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BRUSH AND PALETTE 


(Continued from page 24) 


Design and the Decoration of Porcelain. These lessons were 
given serially in Keramic Studio a year ago, and created a 
great deal of attention at the time. But in book form they 
gain a force and unity which should make them invaluable to 
the studio and class room. There is a foreword on the intro- 
duction of China Painting in America that yields important 
information to the student. Design and the Decoration of 
Porcelain is dealt with in a convincing and understandable 
manner, and together with the excellent illustrations, should 
prove as beneficial as a course of personal instruction. 


- The last exhibition in historic Copley Hall was given this 
Spring when the Spanish King’s tapestries were shown in Boston. 
Copley Hall is a low wooden structure on Clarendon Street, 
looking very much like a large stable if it were not for the 
studio skylights in the roof. , Most of the famous Boston ex- 
hibitions have been given here. Raemaekers’ cartoons were 
shown here last Autumn and Zuloaga’s paintings this Winter, 
perhaps the most notable event of them all. When the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology moved across the Charles 
to its new home in Cambridge, the old buildings were sold, 
and Copley Hall coming under the same property, was doomed. 
It has been the scene of many a brilliant artists’ frolic and 
private exhibition. 


The annual election of the Art Lovers Club of Greater 
Boston took place the last of April with the following officers 
installed for the season of 1907-0908: President, Mrs. Anita 
Gray Chandler (re-elected); Vice-President, Mrs. Edward 
Rockwell (re-elected); Secretary, Mrs. W. S. Brown; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. Laurence Pouleur; Librarian, Miss L. H. Barnard. 
It was voted to contribute all money usually invested in gift 
pictures to the Red Cross Fund. The members have also 
denied themselves their annual Spring Luncheon, contributing 
fees for the same to Red Cross work. 


DOROTHEA WARREN O’HARA - - Pace Epitor 


132 East 19th Street, New York City 


OLD CHINESE CRACKLE VASE 


HIS vase is of old Chinese crackle ware and was picked up 
in an old Chinese shop. It may be possible to dupli- 
cate the shape in Satsuma. 

The design is carried out with Old Chinese Blue Enamel, 
except the little round flower in centers of ovals. This flower 
is Rhodian Red Enamel with Old Chinese Blue Enamel center 
and Bright Sea Green Enamel for the stems. The light part 
in the half circle around the dots in center is Rhodian Red 
Enamel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


B. F. K.—Is White Gold as durable as other golds? 1 used it on a set 
of dishes and it is chipping off. 

Yes, it is as durable. If it chips off it probably was applied tco heavy, 
but if it is just wearing off, any gold will do that with much usage. 


E. L. S.—Please give me a color scheme for vase in June, 1905, magazine 
page 26 by Mrs. Chas. Warner. 

To be earried out in enamels on Belleek or Satsuma. Outline in Black. 
Center flower at both top and bottcem is equal parts Warmest Pink and White. 
The two at the side are Warmest Pink. The two turned over blessoms at 
the top and the tips of the small buds are Mulberry. Leaves are Florentine 
No. 12. Buds and ealyx are Leaf Green. Stamen are 1 Naples and 2 White. 
Dots back of design are Gold. 


Note:—The title of the Sung pottery in the May number 
should read T’zn-chow instead of I’zn-chow. The printer is 
not to blame for the error since the Inn-keeper’s T’s look 
like I’s. 
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ICE TUB—EDITH M. HUNT 


BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


JESSIE M. BARD - - - - - - Pace Epitor 


Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa. 


TREATMENT FOR ICE TUB 


RACE the design on the china and go over the lines with 
India Ink with light grey lines and make necessary 
corrections while inking: If the lines look black when the 
drawing is completed rub lightly over them with a small piece 
of fine emery or sand paper until the lines are grey. Heavy 
lines interfere with the work when dry dusting. Oil the 
flower forms with Special Medium, (for instructions see Dec. 
magazine) and dust with Water Blue. Oil the semi-circular 
form in upper border and dust with Water Green. Oil leaves 
and broken bands and dust with 3 parts Bright Green, 3 part 
Grey Blue, 2 parts Ivory Glaze. The band around center 
panels and the wide band at upper edge are Green Gold. 
Second Fire—If any of the colors need patching they can 
be painted in. Paint the center panels with a very thin wash 
of Copenhagen Blue. Retouch the Gold. 


A GOOD BEGINNING MAKETH A BETTER ENDING 
Fannie Manser 


F the beginner in china painting has never handled a brush, 
her first piece of china should be a flat surface, such as a 
plate or tile, so that strict attention can be paid to the use of 
the brush, without much thought being given to the holding 
of the china. 

Tinting is the first thing taught. Tube colors are 
preferable, because they require but little grinding, but if 
powder colors are used, they must be thoroughly ground until 
all grit disappears. Pour the color on a piece of ground glass, 
add to the paint a good medium, three or four drops, stir well 
with a palette knife until the color is mixed to a consistancy 
to drop from the knife. The brush to be used should be a 
broad flat camel’s hair brush, which before using should be 
put into hot water for a while—as this keeps the hairs from 
falling out. Take a piece of silk (old white silk is best) place 
over a piece of cotton or wool batting for a pad. This is to 
pounce the paint, which must be put on with quick even strokes. 
Change the pad several times until the tint is a delicate shade. 
Thick paint never fires well. If a hair comes out of the brush 
onto the paint, take your china pencil point and press lightly 
on the hair and it will come off. The china is ready to fire. 

For the second fire, select a simple design or motif, for 
the tinted piece. If you can make your own designs, use 
them, if not, hunt through the Keramic Studio until a simple 
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motif presents itself; after selecting the design, take the thin 
paper which looks like oiled tissue paper, and lay over the 
design. The India ink and pen can now be used to draw the 
design on the paper accurately; after this is done, lay this 
same drawing on the plate where it is to be painted (which 
can be held in place with plasticene wax), slip the black carbon 
or graphite paper under the design, go over the lines with a tracer 
or a sharp hard pencil, and when you lift the paper away, a 
clear drawing of the design will be left. Now in order to keep 
the design from rubbing out, take your India ink and perfect 
the design. As the India ink is mixed with water, it will fire 


out, but it will not rub out with the painting as oil and water 


do not mix. It can be wiped off however with alcohol to erase 
the tracing marks. A black outline may be used if preferred. 
Paint over these water color lines with a good black mineral 
paint, mixed with medium, but not as thin as for tinting; for 
this use a pointed sable liner that will make a clear line. If 
bands are necessary to connect the motifs, use a Hasburg’s 
gauge with which the lines are easily put on. Practice in 
making lines is very essential and requires a steady hand. 
After the paint has been dried, wipe off very lightly with a 
damp cloth so that the water color will disappear, and you can 
see if your outlining is well applied, if not, retouch until you 
are satisfied with the work, this will be good practice. Have 
the china fired. When a small space is filled in with a color, 
use a point shader number five or six. 


*. 


WILD FLOWER STUDY—FLORENCE WYMAN WHITSON 
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